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F. W. Woolworth Co. 


Annual Report 1970 


COVER: Surrounding 
television’s ft Woolworth girl/' 

(center) are photos of 
Woolworth peopie at work, 
expressing the theme 
of this year’s annual report, 
"Wool-worth’s World of 
PeopleDedicated and skilled, 
lens of thousands of employees 
play a crucial role in making 
Woolworth go and grow . 
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Consolidated Statistics in Brief 


For the Year: 

1970 

1969 

Sales . 

$2,527,964,705 

$2,272,569,621 

Income of consolidated companies before taxes 

106,028,187 

101,534,800 

Income of consolidated companies after taxes. , 

54,303,187 

49,601,800 

Equity in income of F. W. Woolworth 



and Co., Limited, England (Note A— 



Financial Statements) . 

22,320,883 

21,056,655 

Net income . 

76,624,070 

70,658,455 

Taxes: federal, state and local. 

117,511,128 

111,222,468 

Depreciation and amortization . 

47,194,841 

43,713,106 

Capital expenditures . 

103,247,018 

84,088,619 

At the end of the year: 



Working capital . 

309,404,523 

327,821,620 

Long-term debt.. 

167,339,825 

169,963,713 

Common shareholders' equity in net assets . . 

752,608,776 

714,493,359 

Number of common shareholders of record 

106,714 

108,539 

Per common share: 



Net income—assuming no dilution* . 

2.52 

2.32 

Net income—assuming full dilution* . ... 

2.43 

2.25 

Taxes . 

4.08 

3.87 

Dividends . 

1.20 

1.15 

Shareholders' equity. 

26.08 

24.81 

* See Note J on page 30. 

















Letter to Shareholders 

We are most pleased to report that 
the net earnings of your Company 
for 1970 were an all-time record high 
with sales as well surpassing the mark 
set in previous years. 

Sales of the Woolworth consolidated 
companies increased 11.24% to 
$2,527,964,705 from the 1969 total 
of $2,272,569,621. Income of the 
consolidated companies amounted to 
$54,303,187 for 1970 compared to 
$49,601,800 for 1969, an increase of 
9.48 percent or 150 a share. Net 
income for the year, including the 
Company's 52.7 percent equity in F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, 
was $76,624,070 or $2.52 a share, 
compared to $70,658,455 or $2.32 per 
share in 1969, assuming no per share 
dilution in both years. 

Sales of the British company 
increased 3.43%, although net income 
as reported in England decreased 
5.96% after restating 1969 results to 
reflect a reduction in income taxes 
retroactive to April 1969 in the amount 
of $2,040,000. Our equity in the 1970 
earnings increased 6% or 5^ per share 
after giving recognition to this tax 
reduction in the current year. 

During the year F. W. Woolworth 
Co. exceeded the five thousand mark in 
retail units for the first time in its 
history, ending the year with 5,012 in 
operation throughout the world. At a 
special celebration September 11, 1970, 
the five thousandth unit, the largest 
Woolworth store, was opened in 
downtown Boston, Massachusetts. 

The year saw a worldwide total of 
258 new retail units opened, including 
46 Woolworth stores; 36 Woolco 
Department Stores; 143 Kinney units; 
and 33 Richman Brothers retail outlets. 
The added sales floor selling space 
exceeded 5,000,000 square feet. This 
additional space included the expansion 
and refurbishing of many existing 
stores. Along with the program of 
expansion and modernization, 180 small 
unproductive locations were closed. 


In the United States 59 new large 
Woolworth and Woolco Department 
Stores were opened. In addition, 45 
existing stores were enlarged or 
refurbished while 105 smaller, marginal 
units were closed. Woolco furthered its 
multiple-store representation in major 
U. S. retail markets, opening 27 new 
stores, making a total of 119. 

The operations in Canada continued 
to expand, with 9 new Woolworth and 
Woolco Department Stores opened. 

An additional 21 stores were enlarged 
or refurbished. At year's end there 
were 255 Woolworth stores and 
41 Woolco stores in Canada. 

During the year, the British company 
opened 8 new or relocated stores while 
enlarging or refurbishing an additional 
41 units. Another new Woolco store 
opened for a total of 4, with plans to add 
more in the coming years. Under the 
direction of E. L. Medcalf, Chairman, 
the British company's top management 
has been restructured and strengthened. 
A new Managing Director and two 
Executive Directors have been 
appointed. Greater emphasis is being 
placed on national brands and private 
labels through a newly created 
Packaging Department. Merchandise 
lines have been expanded, and many 
stores are being converted to cash-wrap 
or self-service. 

We have every confidence that the 
new management team will continue 
the progress that is now underway and 
expect to see favorable results on the 
action that has been taken. 

European expansion continued as 
F. W. Woolworth Co., G.m.b.H., 
Germany, opened 6 stores fora total of 
154, with additional new units planned 
for 1971, keeping pace with the growth 


of the German economy. In Spain, a 
new store began operations in the resort 
city of Malaga. One more unit is 
planned for 1971. All new stores 
abroad are in the pattern of our U, S. 
stores—fully modernized and large, 
ranging up to 70,000 square feet, and 
carrying extensive lines of upgraded 
merchandise. 

Woolworth also opened 5 new stores 
in Mexico, including a Harvest House- 
type restaurant in Acapulco, the first 
in that country. Plans for 1971 include 
6 more new stores, and a warehouse 
in Mexico City. 

Woolworth’s Kinney Shoe subsidiary 
achieved another consecutive year of 
record sales in 1970 with a net gain of 
82 retail outlets in the United States. In 
Canada, Kinney increased its number 
of outlets by 24 and at year end had a 
total of 82 retail stores and 41 leased 
departments, including the H, Lewis & 
Sons, Inc. and Fred Lewis Shoe Corp, 
subsidiary chains. Kinney also 
continued to expand its production and 
distribution facilities, beginning 
construction on a plant in Kingwood, 
West Virginia, and completing a new 
Canadian headquarters-warehouse in 
Toronto. 

The Richman Brothers Company, 
men’s apparel manufacturer and retailer, 
became a subsidiary of Woolworth in 
March 1969. In 1970, the first full 
year following merger, growth through 
expansion by Richman was well 
underway with the opening of 33 new 
stores and leased operations. This 
company is certainly prepared in 
every way to take full advantage 
of opportunities that lie ahead in the 
growing men’s apparel industry. 

Overall, Woolworth made continued 
progress during the year in the 
expansion and improvement of its 
distribution and inventory systems, 
implementing its computer-assisted 
merchandisingprocedures in the 
headquarters office, and adding 
significant new warehouse space. The 
emphasis on the modernization and 
strengthening of distribution f acilitxes 
and systems further advanced the 
coordination and standardization on a 
national basis of all phases of the 
Company’s merchandising activities. 
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Plans for 1971 anticipate that we will 
again add more than five million square 
feet of new sales floor selling space. To 
assist in the financing of this continuing 
expansion, we are planning long-term 
financing in 1971. 

We want to express our appreciation 
for the valuable services performed for 
the Company by Eugene R. Black, 
George H. Richman, Fremont C. Peck 
and Stanley R. Miller, who retired from 
the Board of Directors in the past year. 
We welcome to the Board new members 
JohnW. Lynn, Vice President for 
Merchandising of Woolworth; John L. 
Gushman, President and chief executive 
officer of the Anchor Hocking 
Corporation; George H. Lesch, 
Chairman of the Board and chief 
executive officer of the Colgate- 
Palmolive Company; and Andrew F. 
Peck, President of the New York 
investment firm, Clark, Dodge and Co. 

Also during the year, Henry R. 
Wilson, Woolworth Executive Vice 
President for International Operations, 
was elected a director of F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, England. 
Donald J. Gerstenberger, Executive 
Vice President of our Richman Brothers 
subsidiary, was elected President of 
Richman and a member of Woolworth's 
Board of Directors at the close of the 
year. He succeeded George H. 

Richman, who retired after 44 years 
and became Honorary Chairman of 
Richman and a consultant to the 
company. 

In this past year, with its difficult 
economic conditions, the dedication and 
efforts of all of the Woolworth "family" 
around the world, together with our close 
associates—suppliers, landlords and 
developers—contributed substantially 
to the progress of the Company, 


It is with Woolworth’s World of 
People—tens of thousands of them in 
many countries—that this Annual 
Report is primarily concerned. Their 
qualities, combined with the Company’s 
merchandising skills and capabilities, 
represent the formula for further 
success and growth in the years ahead. 

Respectfully submitted, 



Lester A. Burcham 

Chairman of the Board 



John S. Roberts 
President 



Lester A . Burcham (left), 
Chairman of the Board and 
Chief Executive Officer and 
John S. Roberts, President 




W. Robert Harris, 
Executive Vice President 


Henry R. Wilson, 
Executive Vice President } 
International 
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Wooiworth’s World of People 


Ever since Frank W. Wooiworth 
founded your Company, it has consid¬ 
ered people to be its most important 
asset. Dedicated employees, reliable 
suppliers and satisfied customers have 
been important elements in the Com¬ 
pany's success. 

Today, Wooiworth has grown vastly 
bigger, and its operations infinitely 
more complex. Yet the essence of the 
Wooiworth philosophy of good retail¬ 
ing remains the same—a "people to 
people" relationship. 

To provide its customers with ever 
better service, Wooiworth in the 1970’s 
is moving constantly toward improved 
professionalism in mass retailing. 
Wooiworth buyers today must be more 
perceptive and aware of consumers’ 
changing needs, styles, fads and fashion 
trends; managers are more versatile in 
business procedures and accomplished 
in human relations; sales people are 
more sensitive and informed. 

To meet the expanding needs of 
today’s customers, related lines of mer¬ 
chandise have been broadened and 
deepened. Sharply defined and grouped 
departments are handled by managers 
and sales personnel with a high degree 
of merchandising expertise. Depart¬ 
ments have literally become "shops 
within stores’’ and the giant new Wool- 
worth stores, "clusters of shops." 

The number of sporting goods de¬ 
partments in Wooiworth stores, for 
example, increased from a single depart¬ 
ment in 1966 to 60 at the end of 1970, 
with 35 more planned for 1971. Simi¬ 
larly, there has been a steady increase in 
the number, size, and degree of spe¬ 
cialization in such departments as men’s 
and boys’ clothing; sewing supplies 
and piece goods; household supplies; 
home entertainment centers; footwear; 
women’s fashions; intimate apparel; 
infantwear; health and beauty aids; and 
jewelry. Additional camera depart¬ 
ments have been introduced and Buster 
Brown children’s wear departments 
are being expanded. 

Many of the New York headquarters 


buyers now work more directly with 
both the supplier and the department 
within the individual store. More than 
ever, buying, merchandising, adver¬ 
tising, promotion, administration, dis¬ 
tribution, and construction are being 
standardized and simplified on a 
national basis. 

Advertising and promotional activi¬ 
ties in particular are coordinated and 
controlled on an expanding national 
basis to achieve a uniform impression 
of Wooiworth in the minds of shoppers 
everywhere. Benefiting from its ability 
to spread advertising costs over a num¬ 
ber of stores, Wooiworth has become a 
major national advertiser. Television 
advertising, run in 40 markets in 1970, 
was up 50 percent over 1969 . News¬ 
paper linage continues to climb. 
Newspaper advertising expenditures 
will increase nine percent in 1971, and 
the television outlay 14 percent. 

Since Wooiworth regards each step 
in the advertising process as having 
an important effect on the customer’s 
ultimate buying decision, point-of-sale 
promotion receives as much attention as 
media advertising. A steady flow of 
display material goes out to stores, par¬ 
ticularly during such buying periods 
as Christmas, Easter, and the back- 
to-school weeks. Special "theme" sales 
and employee sales contests are con¬ 
ducted regularly on a coordinated 
national basis. 

A totality of effort, involving hun¬ 
dreds of people working together to 
achieve maximum customer satisfaction, 
is the continuing goal of the modern 
Wooiworth operations. Distribution 
and especially the handling of inventory 
and ordering represent an area of inten- 

Shoppers crowding huge new Boston 
Woolworth.store {opening day , above) 
dramatize effectiveness of combined spe¬ 
cialty merchandising (Fashion Jewelry, 
right) and mass volume approach, charac¬ 
teristic of all new Wooiworth stores , 
Boston store has 133,410 sq. ft. of building 
space , four sales floors, and a location with 
traffic flow of 230,000 a day. 
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Woolwortk ( cont.) 


sifted development. New techniques 
and facilities are being introduced regu¬ 
larly, and the distribution function 
itself—as one of the most vital elements 
in Woolworth's worldwide mass-mer¬ 
chandising structure—is being coordi¬ 
nated to an ever greater extent with the 
total merchandising effort. For ex¬ 
ample, the buying office in Japan serves 
as liaison between the oriental market 
and the buyers in the New York offices. 

The Company gives top priority to 
the task of finding the best people and 
training them thoroughly in the skills 
and techniques that have maintained 
Woolworth as a mass-merchandising 
power over the past three-quarters of a 
century. 

Woolworth has over 3,000 future 
managers in its training programs. Each 
year representatives of the Company 
visit well over 350 colleges across the 
country. They emphasize the real career 
potential that Woolworth holds for 
today's young men and women in terms 
of personal fulfillment, remuneration 
and long-term benefits. A special accel¬ 
erated management training program— 
36 months instead of 48—makes it 
possible for any exceptional person 
to be managing his, or her, own store, 
and earning a substantial salary, as well 
as participating in the store's profits, 
only a few years after graduation. 

As managers are trained, they in turn 
participate in the training of sales 
people in traditional Woolworth selling 
skills and modern retailing techniques. 
Attentiveness, alertness, and knowledge 
of the merchandise are emphasized 
with the objective of providing the best 
possible customer service. 

Traditionally concerned with its 
corporate social responsibilities, 
Woolworth continues to contribute to 
the economic progress of minority 
groups through its firm policies of non¬ 
discrimination in hiring, job classifica¬ 
tion and promotion. 

Minority representatives in the 
organization include store managers, 
other executives and management 


trainees. Aubrey C. Lewis, a black as¬ 
sociate, was promoted last year to 
Assistant Vice President with responsi¬ 
bilities for Woolworth's total career 
development program, including col¬ 
lege recruitment and management 
training. 

As part of the involvement to assist 
blacks and other minorities, we con¬ 
stantly explore the opportunities of 
using the goods and services of minority 
firms and service organizations. We 
also make use of the services of banks 
and advertise extensively in black 
newspapers. 

Considering the resources and the 
talent Woolworth can bring to bear on 
its operations, the years of retailing 
experience under varying economic con¬ 
ditions, and the optimism and enthu¬ 
siasm of its people everywhere, the 
Company is in an excellent position to 
accelerate its growth during the 1970'$, 

The list of new large modern Wool- 
worth stores continued to lengthen in 
the past year. Altogether, 3 2 new stores 
were opened in the United States, 

13 were enlarged and 32 refurbished. 
Some 28 new stores are planned for 
1971, and 5 6 are to be enlarged and re¬ 
furbished. At the top of the list in 
1970 was the spectacular new Boston 
store. It is unusual because of its size 
(133,410 square feet) and its expanded 
specialty shops. It is the biggest 
Woolworth store in the world in lineal 
feet of counters and has four sales floors. 
It is also unusual because, in the era 
of the suburban and regional shopping 
center, it is located downtown. The 
store’s location, in a multi-million dollar 
urban development area, has a traffic 
flow amounting to some 250,000 
people a day. 

Our Boston store, like every new 
Woolworth store, symbolizes the Com¬ 
pany's continuing effort to make shop¬ 
ping convenient and pleasant for its 
customers while providing them with 
the widest choice of the best quality 
merchandise at the lowest possible 
prices. 
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Restaurants 



The food service facilities in Wool- 
worth's big, new Boston store dramatize 
the diversity of our restaurant oper¬ 
ations. Each type meets a specific need. 
There is a plush 190-seat Harvest House 
Restaurant for leisurely family dining 
and a 200-seat Harvest House Coffee 
Shop for those who have less time. The 
Boston store also includes two stand-up 
Snack Bars for eating on the run, and a 
Take-Out Foods unit for office workers 
who eat at their desks. 

Two new Woolworth restaurant 
service concepts satisfy further customer 
needs. The pastel-colored Harvest 
House "cafes” are semi self-service units 
designed for dominant Woolworth 
stores in smaller towns. There are also 
the new fast food service units, known 
as Harvest House Juniors, serving the 
foods most popular with younger 
customers—burgers, hot sandwiches, 
french fries, thick shakes and ice 
cream cones. 

Basic to the success of the entire 
restaurant operation is the continuous 
supervision by store, district, regional 
and executive office personnel. 

All meals served by Woolworth out¬ 
lets are prepared on the premises. 
Quality is controlled through the new 
experimental kitchens in New York 
which test all new menu items and 
equipment for possible use in Wool- 
worth food outlets. 

During 1970 the restaurant division, 
under the supervision of Willard A. 
Getzelmann, Vice President-Restau¬ 
rant Operations, opened 36 new food 
operations. These included six 225-250 
seat Harvest House Cafeterias and 
23 Harvest House Coffee Shops with 
100 to 130 seats each. 


Whether it's Boston } Mass., Riverside, 
Calif., Acapulco, Mexico, or San Juan } 
Puerto Rico (see photos), Woolworth 
restaurants are favorite eating places of 
families, shoppers , businessmen and teen¬ 
agers as such old standbys as strawberry 
shortcake, burgers, shakes, and apple pie 
appeal to all ages and nationalities. 
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Great Britain 


As much a part of the London scene as 
Trafalgar Square and Big Ben , F. W, 

Woolworth and Co., Limited has served 
British shoppers since 1909, while the 
newer Wooko chain (photo , right } at 
Hampshire shopping center, near Bourne¬ 
mouth) is already well established. 
Typical new Woolworth store at Aylesbury 
(above) carries wide choice of merchan¬ 
dise, ranging from chin aware to cheeses. 

E. L . G. Medcalf (upper right corner 
photo) is Chairman of F, W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited. 


Under the leadership of E. L. G. 
Medcalf, who became its Chairman and 
chief executive officer in 1969, F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited has under¬ 
gone a general rehabilitation and re¬ 
surgence. Mr. Medcalf has restructured 
and strengthened the company’s top 
management and appointed a new 
managing director and two executive 
directors. Eight new or relocated stores 
were opened, 19 were enlarged and 
22 refurbished. This momentum is con¬ 
tinuing into 1971 with five new stores 
planned for opening, eight to be relo¬ 
cated and 61 enlarged and modernized. 

As the number of new Woolworth 
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stores in Great Britain grows, Woolco 
Department Stores are also becoming an 
increasingly important factor in British 
retailing. The completion of a new 
unit raises the total to four with 19 
more planned. 

A new technique for refurbishing 
Woolworth stores introduced by the 
British company enables crews to put in 
a new store front, a new sign, replace 
the old counters, the floor, the lights and 
redecorate the store in just four days. 
This efficient face-lifting procedure has 
increased sales and reduced operating 
costs in the stores already renovated. 
Eighty stores are scheduled to be refur¬ 


bished in this manner in 1971. 

Among other changes in the British 
operation, the familiar "'Diamond W" 
has been replaced by a new symbol 
featuring a modernized "Looped W” 
incorporating the British private label 
name "Winfield" wherever possible. 

The Buying Division and the Package 
ing Department are upgrading into 
higher ticket merchandise, many such 
lines becoming popular sellers with the 
British customers during 1970. This 
dramatizes Woolworth's almost unlim¬ 
ited capabilities in meeting the needs 
and wants of the people everywhere. 

Many innovations and changes are 


taking place. Yet with all the new, the 
traditional Woolworth concern for 
people remains strong in Great Britain 
as elsewhere. Perhaps because of its 
long tradition, the British Woolworth 
family of some 90,000 employees is an 
unusually close group. Many individual 
stores have special community service 
programs in which employees partici¬ 
pate, usually on their own time. In a 
number of stores, for example, shopping 
facilities are provided for incapacitated 
shoppers after closing time. 

All indications are that F. W. Wool- 
worth and Co., Limited will show 
improved results in 1971. 
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Germany 


Modern Wdolworth store at Opladen 
(upper left) and newF. W . Woolworth 
Co. } G.m.b.H. headquarters (center right) 
symbolize German growth as Managing 
Director Bruno Weiss and his staff (above , 
left) plan more stores. Frankfurt shoppers 
enjoy fashion show (center left) and buy 
highly popular synthetic fur coats . 


The success of F. W. Wool worth 
Co., G.m.b.H. can be credited to a great 
extent to the efforts of its dedicated 
employees, many of whom share the 
common bond of having completely re¬ 
built the German company since World 
War II into a growing, prosperous 
enterprise. 

During 1970, F. W. Woolworth Co., 
G.m.b.H. opened six new stores, 
bringing its total to 154. One store was 
enlarged and seven remodeled. Five 
new stores are on the planning boards 
for 1971 openings, three for enlarge¬ 
ment and five for refurbishment, as 
F. W. Woolworth Co., G.m.b.H. con¬ 


tinues to keep pace with the growth of 
the German economy. 

Although the new stores are similar 
to the American concept and operated 
in the Woolworth pattern, they are 
essentially German enterprises. They 
blend with their local environment in 
the manner of Woolworth stores 
around the world. 

New items German shoppers liked 
best during 1970 included simulated fur 
coats, ladies’ and men’s sportswear 
from the boutique shops, and many 
upgraded household necessities, includ¬ 
ing furniture. The traditionally accepted 
items were widely bought as well. 
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Spain 


The President of Woolworth Espanola , 
S.A., Thomas H. Gato and aides (above 
right) examine native wicker furniture 
sold in Woolworth stores in Madrid (top 
left) and Malaga (center right). Ceramics 
from Toledo and souvenir items (top 
right) are examples of attractive merchan¬ 
dise from Spanish suppliers„ 


In Spain, as elsewhere, people find 
Woolworth stores the 1 'fun place to 
shop/’ The new Woolworth store with 
air-conditioning, escalators, a cafeteria 
and bakery, opened last July in the 
resort city of Malaga by Woolworth 
Espanola, S.A., has proved as popular 
as the two original stores in Madrid. 
Spaniards crowd the stores to buy ala¬ 
baster, pottery from Toledo, olive wood, 
panty hose and La Coste sport shirts 
and to devour hot dogs, hamburgers and 
apple pie, American style, in addition 
to typical Spanish fare. 

Woolworth Espanola, which employs 
over 400 Spaniards, plans a new store 


in Santander for 1971 and one in Palma 
the following year. The Santander store 
will have four floors providing 36,046 
square feet of selling space and a 
97-seat food unit with a counter and 
booths. With 53,168 square feet of sell¬ 
ing space, the Palma store will be the 
largest of the Woolworth stores in 
Spain and the largest retail store on 
the island of Mallorca. 

The export program carried on by 
Woolworth Espanola provides a widen¬ 
ing variety of attractive merchandise 
produced in Spain for Woolworth stores 
in the U.S.A., as well as contributing 
increasingly to the Spanish economy. 
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Mexico 


New Woolworth stores in Acapulco 
(upper left, upper right, center right) and 
Chihuahua (bottom ) dramatize dynamic 
growth of F. W, Woolworth Co.. S,A. de 
C.V .. Mexico , of which Lee S, Rausopher 
(seated above) is Vice President and 
Managing Director. 



ATAdei 



In Mexico, as elsewhere, Woolworth 
has helped small suppliers grow bigger 
while contributing significantly to the 
overall welfare of the country itself. 
Ceramica Azteca, for example, was a 
very small company when it first started 
selling exact copies of pre-Hispanic 
sculpture, vases and pots to Woolworth 
in Mexico 15 years ago. Today, Ceram¬ 
ica Azteca has greatly expanded as 
hundreds of Texcoco Indians are kept 
busy producing the much sought-after 
ceramics for Woolworth counters. 

Similarly, the founder of Gaitan de 
Mexico had just one helper when he first 
brought his hand-tooled leathergoods 


to the Woolworth office in Mexico. 

He is now Mexico's principal manufac¬ 
turer of hand-tooled coin purses, ladies’ 
handbags and other fine leathergoods. 
He supplies not only Woolworth Mexi- 
cana, but Woolworth U.S.A. as well. 

Growing through the contributions 
of such suppliers, Woolworth Mexicana 
opened five new stores in 1970 and 
refurbished two. Mexico’s first Harvest 
House-type restaurant was opened in 
Acapulco in the new Woolworth store 
there. Woolworth Mexicanaplans to 
open six more stores in 1971, and to en¬ 
large its Monterrey store. A new ware¬ 
house for Mexico City is also planned. 
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Woolworth Canada 


Modern Woolworth store adds to Toronto's 
skyline as more new stores are planned 
(center) and Canadians shop Woolworth 
in ever greater 71 umbers, Harold J. 
McPhail (center , above) is President and 
Mairaging Director, F. W, Woolworth Co., 
Limited, Canada. 


Woolworth is very much a part of 
the lives of great numbers of Canadians, 
with 25 5 stores located in every city of 
any size in every province. Woolworth 
Canada, along with Woolco, employs 
more than 17,000 Canadians on a full 
and part-time basis. Some 425 em¬ 
ployees have worked for Woolworth 
more than 25 years. 

Through the efforts of Canadian 
members of the worldwide Woolworth 
'■family,” Woolworth Canada has be¬ 
come one of the top retail operations 
and general merchandise chains in that 
country. During the past year, Wool- 
worth Canada opened a new store in 


Cranbrook, refurbished 16 and enlarged 
or moved five others. Plans for 1971 
call for opening two new stores, enlarg¬ 
ing four more, relocating four and 
refurbishing six. 

Woolworth Canada is developing an 
entire shopping center in fast-growing 
Thompson, Manitoba, a nickel mining 
and refining city 500 miles north of the 
U. S. border. The center, with parking 
space for at least 1500 cars, will be in a 
completely heated and airconditioned 
mall that includes a supermarket and 
theatre. This new shopping center 
wall feature a 91,000 square foot Wool- 
worth store, the largest in Canada. 
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Woolco Department Stores 


Designed for the convenience of the modern 
shopper in every way, the Woolco promotional 
department stores meet the needs and buying habits 
of today’s customers. The stores feature massive 
floor areas, wide shopping aisles and carefully worked 
out traffic patterns. As a result, they make shopping 
pleasant and convenient whether the customers are 
buying "big ticket” items such as refrigerators, 
washers and television sets or any of the tremendous 
selection of lesser priced items available in the many 
departments that make up a Woolco Department 
Store. Modern decor, up-to-date lighting and air- 
conditioning, restaurant facilities, ample parking and 
full revolving and time-payment credit programs 
are other "people oriented” factors that make the 
Woolco way "A New Fashion in Modern Retailing.” 

Customers continued to turn to Woolco for better 
buys in ever-increasing numbers in 1970, as these 
units of the Company concentrated on the multi¬ 
store major retail markets across the United States. 
During the year Woolco opened its fourth store in 
Columbus, Ohio, where the first Woolco store opened 
in 1962. Woolco opened the sixth store in the 
Greater Houston area, and three additional stores are 
scheduled for this market area during 1971. 

Additional stores were added to already established 
market areas such as Miami, Florida; San Antonio, 
Texas; Richmond, Virginia, and others. Altogether in 
1970 Woolco opened 27 new stores in the United 
States for an overall total of 119 stores. Of the 
existing stores, 54 were opened in the 


ft Big }f is the word for the Woolco Department Stores in 
every regard—floor space, crowds 3 choice of merchandise , 
parking tots , food facilities and bargains . Now under 
supervision of David E. Chenault, Vice President in 
charge of all Woolco operations (upper right corner) f 
Woolco continues to push rapid expansion, especially in 
major multi store markets . Map indicates operating stores 
(orange pins) and those scheduled for opening (green) 
in the near future. 
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Woolco ( cont.) 


Woolco V.S.A. General Manager Ur bain 
Van Laecken (upper left) opens new 
As bury Park, N. f. store as store manager 
A. S. S pel totes (standing In center of upper 
right photo) directs handling of big ■ first 
day crowd and (above right) consults iviih 
personnel manager . 


21 months ending November 23, 

1970. Thirty new stores are scheduled 
to open in 1971. 

Having drawn much of its manage¬ 
ment talent from Woolworth during 
the past eight years, Woolco accelerated 
its training program during 1970 to 
provide a continuing flow of manage¬ 
ment teams for the burgeoning number 
of new Woolco Department Stores. 
Most new Woolco general managers 
now move up from jobs in existing 
stores, and Woolco, like Woolworth, 
puts as much stress on training 
competent sales people as It does on 
training managers. 


During 1970 Woolco further up¬ 
graded and expanded many lines of 
merchandise and departments. The 
in-depth merchandising in ladies' and 
children’s fashions, sporting goods and 
cameras, electronics and other depart¬ 
ments was intensified. In all areas 
Woolco prices are competitive with 
those of other large promotional chain 
stores and department stores. 

Already a leading retail advertiser, 
Woolco increased its newspaper, radio, 
and television advertising and the use 
of color supplements and special tabloid 
sections during 1970, with very good 
success. 
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Woolco Canada 


Toboggans, skates, refrigerators, stoves f 
washers and dryers—Canadians bay them 
all at Woolco Department Stores in Mont¬ 
real and other Canadian towns and cities. 
C. A. Cadieux (second from right , top 
right) is General Manager of Woolco in 
Canada. 


Forty-one Woolco stores now stretch 
across Canada from Nova Scotia in the 
east to Vancouver Island in the west. 
Eight stores were opened during 1970. 
Woolco combined with Woolworth to 
add 1,2 50,000 additional feet of space 
in Canada last year. 

New Woolco stores were opened in 
Montreal (two), Toronto (two), Que¬ 
bec City; Levis, Quebec; Sarnia, Ontario 
and Red Deer, Alberta. 

Canadian Woolco stores are large, 
one-door stores, ranging up to the 
17 5,000 square feet of the Edmonton, 
Alberta and London, Ontario units, and 
operating and advertising along depart¬ 


ment store lines. In terms of stores over 
60,000 square feet, Woolco is the largest 
department store chain in Canada. 

Woolco stores, which have proved 
exceedingly popular with Canadians, 
have established a reputation for the 
complete merchandising of seasonal as 
well as staple lines typical of the many 
year-round activities and characteristic 
of the various sections of Canada. 
Constant efforts are being made to 
broaden the many lines of merchandise 
that are meeting the ready acceptance 
of the Canadian people, such as sport¬ 
ing equipment, auto accessories, gift- 
type items and household appliances. 
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Kinney Shoes 



Throughout its 76-ycar history, Kinney Shoe Cor¬ 
poration, acquired by Wool worth in 1963, has been a 
company of people dedicated to producing a quality 
product at reasonable prices. This philosophy proved 
particularly effective in the past year as Kinney, 
despite unfavorable economic conditions, achieved its 
27th consecutive year of record sales and recorded 
the highest profits in its history. 

As an integrated manufacturer-retailer of footwear, 
Kinney, in selling what it made, benefited from the 
economies of keeping its 13 factories at near-capacity 
levels. It also began construction atKingwood, West 
Virginia, of a new factory. 

During the year Kinney opened 8 5 new stores in 
the United States and Puerto Rico for a total of 817. 
Kinney also added 29 leased departments, for a total 
of 1 50. Approximately the same number of additions 
are planned for the year 1971. 

Canadian expansion continued in 1970 as Kinney 
Shoes of Canada opened 18 shoe stores and eight 
leased departments for a total of 82 retail stores and 
41 leased departments. This includes the 57 units of 
the H, Lewis & Sons, Inc. and Fred Lewis Shoe Corp. 
chains, which gained nine stores in 1970. Kinney 
Shoes of Canada is a fully integrated company with 
three factories and modern warehouse facilities. 
Construction was completed on a new Canadian head¬ 
quarters-warehouse building in Toronto during the 
year. 

Kinney’s Australian acquisition, the Williams Shoe 
Ltd. chain, had a good year, adding three new stores 
for a total of 64 retail units. 

In its apparel operations, Kinney increased the 
number of its Casual Circle women's ready-to-wear 
departments during 1970 to 142 and opened 16 of its 
popular new Susie’s Casuals Specialty Shops, featuring 
young women's sportswear, for a total of 24. 

The Kinney lingerie manufacturing subsidiary, 

Top Form-Yolande, Inc., adjusted to changing styles 
by shifting to the production of robes and sleepwear. 
The Norvell Tie Company, also a Kinney manufactur¬ 
ing subsidiary, continued to grow in sales and profits. 


Kinney operations include shoe stores (above, right , in 
Tyler Mall, Riverside , Calif.); Susie*s Casuals women's 
sportswear shops (center , Wyomissing Mall , Reading, 
Pa.) and apparel manufacturing (loiver right, Top Porm- 
Yaland e factory). Photos on opposite page show Kinney 
President fames B. Stuart (center , far left, standing) 
with R , L , Anderson, President, Retail Division (left) 
and H. E. Sells, President, Real Estate Division. 
Claude Lewis, fr. } President of Kinney Manufacturing 
(center) and personnel in the U. S. and Canada. Lewis 
store (left, opposite) is part of Kinney Canadian chain. 
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Richman Brothers 


Richman fully utilizes modern production and 
data processing techniques. It nevertheless continues 
to place great emphasis on retaining a tradition of 
personal relationship with its many highly skilled 
workers. Pride of workmanship is a common concern, 
and employees and management are on a first-name 
basis. 

Faring better than many of its competitors in the 
men's clothing business, Richman, acquired by Wool- 
worth in 1969, was able to hold its suit prices at their 
traditional low levels—$59-95 to $69-95—by 
maintaining strict inventory controls. As the result of 
avoiding inventory problems and subsequent price 
cutting, Richman should be in a good position to take 
advantage of the resurgence of consumer purchasing 
in the 70's. 

During the year 1970, Richman opened 18 new 
stores, bringing the total to 250. Leased departments 
increased by 11. Twelve of these are in Woolco 
Department Stores. The Gear Box areas in regular 
Richman stores and the separate Adams-Row stores— 
both oriented to the young male buyer—continued to 
expand their sales and win customer loyalty. 

The company plans to open 32 additional outlets 
in 1971, including stores that will sell only pants and 
related accessories. The Gear Box areas, which 
contributed substantially during 1970, will be further 
expanded. 

To keep pace with growth, various operational 
phases will be further improved and refined in the year 
ahead, continuing programs that were begun during 
1970. The training program for store managers, which 
includes an intensified college recruitment effort, will 
be expanded; and new manufacturing procedures to 
increase efficiency and reduce production costs will be 
developed as Richman seeks to maintain its traditional 
moderate price line with its significant competitive 
advantage. 


Scope of Cleveland-based (Cleveland Terminal tower } top 
center) Richman men* s clothing operations is emphasized 
in these photos of Richman*s Adams-Row young men f s 
shop (top left and center), completed Richman suits at 
factory (bottom); famed Richman tr fussy tailors** (far 
right f top); modern Richman store in Tyler Mali, 
Riverside , Calif.; salesman showing a customer a suit; and 
(lower right) executives examining suit patterns at 
cutting table. Retired President George H. Richman is 
shown in middle photo, right. Donald /. Gerstenberger , 
who succeeded him as President, is shown at the extreme 
left at the pattern table (lower center photo). 
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Financial Review 


Sales* Billions of Dollars 



1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


Income Before and After Taxes* Millions of Dollars 
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1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 


Before Taxes After Taxes Domestic 

Before Taxes 


Capital Expenditures 

Depreciation and Amortization * Millions of Dollars 



1962 1963 1964 1965 1966 1967 196S 1969 1970 


Capita! Expenditures Depreciation and * Excluding British Company 

Amortization 


The results of the operation of F. W. Woolworth Co. and 
2 8 its consolidated subsidiaries for the year ended December 31 , 
2.4 1970 and its equity in the results of operations for the 

30 year of the unconsolidated British subsidiary are set forth 
in this report. Summary financial data on foreign 
subsidiaries is presented on page 27. 

* Sales 

Sales of the consolidated companies for 1970 amounted 
to $2,527,964,705; an all-time high, and an increase of 
$255,395,084 or 11.24 percent over 1969. Consolidated 
sales of $406,936,110 for the month of December also set 
a record, exceeding December sales of 1969 by $28,011,088, 
or 7.39 percent. On December 31 > 1970, the Company 
and its consolidated subsidiaries operated 3,656 stores and 
233 Kinney and Richman leased departments. 

Net Income 

Net Income for the year amounted to $76,624,070, equal to 
$2.52 per common share, compared with $70,658,455, 
or $2.32 per common share, assuming no dilution for 
both years. 

F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England 

The British Company’s sales in 1970 amounted to 
$773,595,739, an increase of $25,652,696 or 3.43 percent 
over 1969. 

The Company’s equity in the net income of the British 
Company in 1970 amounted to $22,320,883, compared 
with $21,056,655 for 1969. Both equity amounts reflect 
adjustments for retroactive corporation tax rate changes 
fixed by the British Government. 

The Company’s investment in this unconsolidated 
subsidiary is carried at $180,819,190, determined under 
the equity method of accounting as described in Note A 
to the financial statements. A copy of the British Company’s 
Annual Report is available by request to the Secretary’s 
Office, F. W. Woolworth Co., 233 Broadway, New York, 
New York 10007. 
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Dividends 

Dividend payments on our common stock this year 
amounted to $34,589,786. Dividends have been paid 
without interruption for the past 59 years, a record which 
began in 1912 when the Company became a public 
corporation. During this period dividends of over one 
billion dollars have been disbursed to shareholders. At the 
end of 1970, 106,714 shareholders owned 29,250,852 
shares of common stock, and 7,008 shareholders owned 
1,807,298 shares of preferred stock. 

Taxes 

The provision for taxes on the income of the consolidated 
companies, including deferred income taxes, amounted 
to $51,725,000. Other 1970 taxes paid or accrued were 
local real estate and personal property taxes of $20,193,077, 
social security and unemployment taxes of $20,914,436, 
and various miscellaneous taxes of $24,678,615. Taxes 
paid by the Company’s unconsolidated subsidiary, F. W. 
Woolworth and Co., Limited, England, are not included 
in the above. 

Financial Condition 

A summary of changes in working capital is shown on 
page 28. Your Company continues to be in a strong 
financial condition with current assets at December 31, 1970 
of $689,961,277 and current liabilities of $380,556,754. 

Expenditures for property additions for the year 1970 
amounted to $103,247,018 compared with $84,088,619 
in 1969. Net property additions amounted to $99,635,849, 
an increase of $19,930,362 over 1969, after giving effect 
to sales and retirements of fixed assets. 

Merchandise inventories as of December 31, 1970 
amounted to $525,380,119, an increase of $59,868,647 
over the preceding year. This can be attributed substantially 
to our comprehensive program of upgrading merchandise, 
the increasing number of large Woolworth stores and the 
addition in 1970 of 35 Woolco Department Stores. 

The historical record of the Company and its subsidiaries 
for the past nine years appears on page 31. 


Retail 

Units 

In Operation 
Dec. 31, 

1 969 

Opened 

1970 

Closed 

1970 

In Operation 
Dec. 31, 
1970 

Woolworth 
United States, 
Puerto Rico, and 
Virgin Islands 

1927 

32 

105 

1854 

Canada 

262 

1 

8 

255 

Germany 

148 

6 

— 

154 

Mexico 

12 

5 

— 

17 

Spain 

2 

1 


3 

Total 

2351 

~45 

U3" 

2283 

Woolco 

United States 

92 

27 

— 

119 

Canada 

33 

8 

— 

41 

Total 

125 

35 

— 

160 

Kinney 

United States and 
Puerto Rico: 

Stores 

755 

85 

23 

817 

Leased Depts. 

130 

29 

9 

150 

Canada: 

Stores 

66 

18 

2 

82 

Leased Depts. 

33 

8 

— 

41 

Australia 

61 

3 

— 

64 

Total 

1045 

143 

"34 

1154 

Richman 

United States 
Stores 

245 

18 

13 

250 

Leased Depts. 

31 

15 

4 

42 

Total 

27 6 

33 

T7 

292 

Consolidated 

Companies 

Stores 

3603 

204 

151 

3656 

Leased Depts. 

194 

52 

13 

233 

England 

Woolworth 

1134 

1 

16 

1119 

Woolco 

3 

1 

— 

4 

Total 

1137 


~l6 

1123 

Grand Total 

Stores 

4740 

206 

167 

4779 

Leased Depts. 

194 

52 

13 

233 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Consolidated Balance Sheet 

December 31, 1970 and 1969 


Assets 


1970 

1969 

Current Assets 

Cash. 

Short-term investments, at cost which approximates market 

Receivables, less allowance for doubtful accounts of 

$3,613,567 in 1970; $2,580,816 in 1969 . 

Merchandise inventories (Note B). 

Operating supplies and prepaid expenses .. 

$ 55,512,476 

99,464,975 

525,380,119 

9,603,707 

689,961,277 

$ 47,104,251 

2,347,967 

87,438,929 

465,511,472 

8,024,941 

610,427,560 

Investments 

F. W. Wool worth and Co., Limited, England (Note A) . . . 
Mortgages, notes receivable and other securities. 

180,819,190 

4,232,484 

185,051,674 

178,817,319 

4,081,805 

182,899,124 

Properties, at cost 

Land and buildings. 

Furniture, fixtures and equipment. 

Accumulated depreciation (Note C). 

Buildings on leased grounds, less amortization. 

Alterations to leased and owned buildings, less amortization 

233,495,014 

358,657,521 

592,152,535 

189,250,981 

402,901,554 

30,941,525 

105,863,417 

539,706,496 

212,975,894 
332,315,700 
545,291,594 
177,484,850 
367,806,744 
26,491,030 
92,967,714 
487,265,488 

Intangible Assets 

(Note G) . 

17,645,044 

18,140,317 

Deferred Charges 


3,932,903 

2,215,854 




$1,436,297,394 

$1,300,948,343 
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Liabilities and Shareholders’ Equity 


1970 1969 


Current Liabilities 



Long-term debt payable within one year. 

Notes payable . 

Accounts payable. 

Accrued salaries, wages and other liabilities. 

Income taxes . 

. $ 9,366,296 

. 140,452,630 

. __ 102,301,098 

. 112,817,429 

. 15,619,301 

380,556,754 

$ 8,180,679 

74,219,054 
77,544,703 
109,360,571 
13,300,933 
282,605,940 

Long-term Debt 

(Note F)... 

. 167,339,825 

169,963,713 

Deferred Income Taxes 

(NoteC). 

. 39,982,340 

37,980,957 

Reserves 

Self insurance, pensions and other (Note H). 

. 14,481,289 

15,070,739 


Shareholders’ Equity 

(NoteD): 

Preferred stock—par value $1 per share: 

Authorized—7,000,000 shares 

Issued—$2.20 Series A Convertible Preferred at 

stated value $4.73V& P er share, 1,807,298 shares in 
1970; 1,796,303 shares in 1969 (1970 involuntary 

liquidation value $81,328,410). 

Common stock—par value $3% per share: 

Authorized—60,000,000 shares 
Issued—29,250,852 shares in 1970; 

29,2 50,505 shares in 1969 . 

Additional paid-in capital. 

Retained earnings. 

Common stock in treasury, at cost— 

395,044 shares in 1970; 448,246 shares in 1969 . 


$1,436,297,394 $1,300,948,343 


8,554,544 


97,502,840 

977,200 

738,256,600 

845,291,184 

11,353,998 

833,937,186 


8,502,501 


97,501,683 

1,042,880 

700,194,306 

807,241,370 

11,914,376 

795,326,994 
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F, W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Statement of Consolidated Income 

For the years ended December 31, 1970 and 1969 



1970 

1969 

Revenues 

Sales, including sales from leased departments. 

. $2,527,964,705 

$2,272,569,621 

Other income. 

7,778,405 

7,376,235 


2,535,743,110 

2,279,945,856 

Costs and expenses 



Costs of sales. 

1,698,425,655 

1,528,045,875 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 

658,406,318 

589,092,498 

Depreciation and amortization (Note C). 

47,194,841 

43,713,106 

Interest . 

25,688,109 

17,559,577 


2,429,714,923 

2,178,411,056 

Income before taxes of consolidated companies . 

106,028,187 

101,534,800 

Provision for income taxes (Note C) . 

51,725,000 

51,933,000 

Income of consolidated companies. 

54,303,187 

49,601,800 

Equity in income of F. W. Wool worth and Co., Limited, England (Note A) 

22,320,883 

21,056,655 

Net income .. . 

. $ 76,624,070 

$ 70,658,455 

Net income per common share (Note J) 

Assuming no dilution... 

$2.52 

$2.32 

Assuming full dilution... 

2.43 

2.25 


Statement of Consolidated Retained Earnings 


For the years ended December 31, 1970 and 1969 

1970 

1969 

Retained earnings 

At beginning of year.. 

. $700,194,306 

$665,586,204 


Add: 

Net income. 

. 76,624,070 

70,658,455 


Adjustment relating to pooling of interests. 

. . 

300,583 


Less cash dividends paid: 

Preferred stock per share— $2.20 in 1970; 

$1.51 in 1969 . 

. (3,971,990) 

(2,708,537) 


Common stock per share—$1.20 in 1970; 

$1.15 in 1969 . 

. (34,589,786) 

(33,075,425) 


By pooled company, prior to merger. 

. . 

(566,974) 

Retained earnings 

At end of year. 

. $738,256,600 

$700,194,306 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Summary of Foreign Subsidiaries 

(In thousands of dollars) 


Unconsolidated Subsidiary, F. W. Woolworth and Co., Limited, England (Notes 1-3) 


At December 3/ 

1970 

1969 

Current assets . 

Properties, net. 

Total assets . 

Current liabilities. 

Other liabilities and reserves. 

Total liabilities . 

$163,414 

342,615 

506,029 

111,791 

46,195 

157,986 

$157,966 

327,390 

485,356 

91,083 

50,027 

141,110 

Net assets . 

$348,043 

$344,246 

Company's equity in net assets. 

Investment in subsidiary, at cost. 

Excess of equity over cost (included in consolidated 

retained earnings). 

$180,819 

(63) 

$180,756 

$178,817 

(63) 

$178,754 

For the year ended December 31, 

1970 

1969 

Sales .. 

$773,596 

$747,943 

Income before charges shown below. 

Depreciation and amortization.. .. 

Taxes on income... 

Net income. 

$ 92,439 
9,499 
33,781 
43,280 
$ 49,159" 

$ 98,982 
9,027 
43,195 
52,222 
$ 46,760 

Company’s equity in net income... 

Received in dividends. 

Company’s equity in undistributed earnings. 

$ 22,321 
(20,319) 

$ 2,002 

$ 21,056 
(20,319) 
$ 737 

Foreign Consolidated Subsidiaries (Principally in Canada and Germany) (Note 3) 

At December 31, 

1970 

1969 

Current assets. 

Properties, net. 

Intangible and other assets. 

Liabilities and reserves. 

Net assets. 

Investment in subsidiaries, at cost. 

Excess of equity over cost (included in consolidated retained 
earnings).. 

$145,779 

206,487 

3,773 

(145,428) 

210,611 

(57,052) 

$153,559 

$127,387 

177,399 

3,527 

(118,746) 

189,567 

(51,754) 

$137,813 

For the year ended December 31, 

1970 

1969 

Income before provision for income taxes. 

Provision for income taxes. 

Net income .. 

Distributed earnings, less applicable taxes. 

Company’s equity in undistributed earnings. 

$ 46 , 383 
22,175 
24,208 
(8,462) 

$ 15,746 

$ 41,160 
20,497 
20,663 
(5,878) 
$ 14,785 

Note 1—Properties and related depreciation shown above exclude the effect of the appraisal write-up 

referred to in 

Note A. 


Note 2—In March 1969 and November 1970 the corporation tax rate applicable to the nine months ending December 31, 1968 and 
1969 was changed by the British Government from 421 / 2 % to 45% and from 45% to 42%%, respectively. The resulting under-provi¬ 
sion of $2,160,000 in 1968, and over-provision of $2,040,000 in 1969 have been included in the above summary in the years 1969 and 
1970, respectively. 

Note 3—In computing the Company’s equity in net assets and net income, provision has been made for foreign withholding taxes on 
dividends received or expected from earnings of the respective years. No U. S. income taxes were payable on dividends received from 
foreign subsidiaries in 1970 (negligible in 1969) because of allowable foreign tax credits; such taxes, if any, on future dividends 
would be reduced by the applicable foreign tax credits. 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 


Consolidated Statement of Sources and Disposition of Working Capital 

For the years ended December 31, 1970 and 19 69 




1970 

1969 

Sources of 
working capital 

Net income . 

Charges (credits) to net income not affecting 
working capital: 

$ 76,624,070 

$ 70,658,455 


Depredation and amortization (Note C) . 

47,194,841 

43,713,106 


Deferred income taxes (Note C). 

Equity in undistributed earnings of British company for 

2,001,383 

2,635,925 


the year (Note A). 

(2,001,871) 

(737,643) 


From operations. 

From other sources: 

123,818,423 

116,269,843 


Long-term borrowings. 

Sales of common shares from treasury and preferred shares 

8,438,281 

25,439,481 


(Notes D and E). 

5,371,094 

5,530,123 


Dispositions of properties. 

3,611,169 

141,238,967 

4,383,132 

151,622,579 

Disposition of 

Payment of dividends. 

38,561,776 

36,350,936 

working capital 

Additions to properties. 

103,247,018 

84,088,619 

Reduction of long-term debt. 

12,357,169 

9,562,888 


Purchases of common shares for treasury. 

4,823,196 

2,895,710 


Additions to intangible assets. 

— 

3,263,250 


Other. 

666,905 

159,656,064 

1,716,242 

137,877,645 

Increase (decrease) 

in working capital 

(18,417,097) 

13,744,934 

Working capital at 

beginning of year 

327,821,620 

314,076,686 

Working capital at end of year 

$309,404,523 

$327,821,620 


Notes to Financial Statements 

Note A—Principles of Consolidation and Translation of 
Foreign Currencies: 

The consolidated financial statements include the accounts of 
the Company and all subsidiaries except F. W. Woolworth and 
Co., Limited, England, of which the Company owns 52,7% of the 
outstanding ordinary shares. This investment is carried in the 
consolidated financial statements at the Company’s equity in 
the British company's net assets, and the Company's equity in the 
net income of the British company has been included in consoli¬ 
dated income. To conform with American accounting practice 
such equity amounts have been computed on a basis which ex¬ 
cludes the effect of a 1963 appraisal write-up of the British com¬ 
pany's freehold and leasehold properties, a practice which though 
acceptable for the accounts in England has not gained acceptance 
in this country. 

A summary of the financial position and net income of the 
Company’s foreign subsidiaries and its equity in their net assets 
and net income is presented on page 27. 

In consolidation, foreign currency accounts have been trans¬ 
lated to U. S. dollars at appropriate exchange rates on a consistent 
basis. 

Note B —Inventories: 

All inventories are stated at the lower of cost or market; the 
cost of merchandise in stores and shoe warehouses is calculated by 
the retail method of inventory, and the first-in, first-out method 
is generally used in determining cost of other inventories. 


Note C—Income Taxes and Depreciation: 

For income tax purposes the Company reports certain amounts 
of income and expense (principally depreciation and certain sub¬ 
sidiary installment sales) in periods different from when such 
amounts are reported for financial accounting purposes; how¬ 
ever, this practice has no effect on reported net income because 
provision is made for the related net deferral of income taxes 
($2,737,361 in 1970; $3,935,436 in 1969). In 1969 the pro¬ 
vision for income taxes was reduced by $868,722 of investment 
tax credits; in 1970 such credits were negligible. 

With respect to depreciation, for income tax purposes the 
parent Company and its Canadian subsidiary utilize accelerated 
methods, and the parent Company uses guideline lives for furni¬ 
ture, fixtures and equipment. For financial accounting purposes 
depreciation and amortization is calculated using the straight-line 
method and generally longer lives. 

The Company’s federal income tax returns for the years 1955 
through 1965 together with related claims for refund have been 
examined by the Internal Revenue Service. Prior to 1970 the 
Service had proposed substantial adjustments relating principally 
to the timing of deductions for contributions to the Company's 
pension trust and to the computation of allowable foreign tax 
credits; the Company has contested the proposed adjustments. 
During 1970 the issues with respect to the years 1955 and 1956 
were settled and with respect to the years 1957 through 1959 the 
U.S. Tax Court rendered a decision in favor of the Company. 
In the opinion of management and counsel, settlement of the 
remaining alleged tax deficiencies will be at amounts less than 
proposed and will have no material adverse effect on the con¬ 
solidated financial position. 
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Note D—Shareholders' Equity: 

The $2.20 Series A convertible preferred stock is cumulative, 
voting and convertible at any time at the rate of 1.42 shares of 
common stock for each share of preferred stock, subject to anti¬ 
dilution provisions. The Company has reserved 2,580,159 shares 
of common stock for the conversion. The initial redemption price 
of the preferred stock, commencing January 1, 1976, is $47.50 per 
share; after 1976 the redemption price reduces $.50 annually until 


it reaches $45.00 per share in 1981. 

In May 1969 the shareholders approved an increase from 
2,000,000 to 7,000,000 in the number of authorized shares of 
preferred stock of $1 par value issuable in series at the discretion 
of the board of directors. 

The changes in preferred stock, common stock, additional 
paid-in capital and treasury stock for 1970 and 1969 are shown 
below: 


Balance, December 31, 1968 

Purchases of 84,400 common shares. 

Sale of 89,610 common shares under stock purchase plan . . . 
Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise 

of options. 

Conversions of 356 preferred shares into 505 common shares 

Balance, December 31, 1969 . 

Purchases of 141,200 common shares. 

Sale of 100,102 common shares under stock purchase plan . . 
Sales of common and preferred shares upon exercise 

of options . 

Conversions of 245 preferred shares into 347 common shares 
Balance, December 31, 1970 . 


Preferred 

stock 

Common 

stock 

Additional 
paid-in capital 

Treasury 

stock 

$8,465,837 

$97,500,000 

$ 244,395 

$13,711,957 

— 

— 

— 

2,895,710 

— 

—■ 

472,245 

(2,302,977) 

38,347 

—- 

326,240 

(2,390,314) 

(1,683) 

1,683 

— 

- 

8,502,501 

97,501,683 

1,042,880 

11,914,376 

■— 

— 

— 

4,823,196 

— 

— 

(240,745) 

(2,756,309) 

53,203 

- - 

175,062 

(2,627,265) 

(1,160) 

1,157 

3 

— 

$8,554,544 

$97,502,840 

$ 977,200 

$11,353,998 

options to purchase shares of the Company’s 

$2.20 Series A con- 


Under each of the Company's stock option plans approved by 
the shareholders in 1966 and 1970, options for 700,000 shares of 
common stock may be granted to eligible officers and employees of 
the Company and certain of its subsidiaries at the market price 
on the date of the grant. In connection with the merger of The 
Richman Brothers Company effected in 1969, all outstanding stock 
options of Richman were converted into the same number of 


vertible preferred stock. Under each of the Company's plans op¬ 
tions may not be exercised until after one year from the date of 
grant; thereafter stock options under the several plans become 
exercisable at rates varying from 25 %-50% annually on a cumula¬ 
tive basis. Unexercised options expire five years from date of 
grant. Information on stock option transactions during 1970 and 
1969 is shown below: 


At beginning of the year: 

Common stock. 

Preferred stock. 

Approved for granting—-common stock . 
Granted : 

Common stock. 

Exercised: 

Common stock. 

Preferred stock. 

Cancelled: 

Common stock. 

At end of year: 

Common stock. 

Preferred stock. 


1970 _ 

Number of Shares 


Price 
per share 

Under 

option 

Available 
for option 

$27.75-36.25 

21.06 

503,400 

20,956 

78,050 

— 

— 

700,000 

31.37-34.16 

201,200 

(201,200) 

27.75-36.25 

21.06 

(94,300) 

(11,240) 

— 

27.75-36.25 

(15,475) 

15,475 

27.75-36.25 

21.06 

594,825 

9,716 

592,325 


1969 


Number of Shares 

Price 
per share 

Under 

option 

Available 
for option 

$27.75 

14.19-21.06 

416,300 

29,040 

258,350 

29.75-36.25 

205,000 

(205,000) 

27.75 

14.19-21.06 

(93,200) 

(8,084) 

— 

27.75-36.25 

(24,700) 

24,700 

27.75-36.25 

21.06 

503,400 

20,956 

78,050 


December 31, 1970 1969 

Number of shares exercisable: 

Common . 246,625 213,525 

Preferred 9,716 11,335 

Number of executives holding stock 
options . 737 613 

Aggregate of option prices for all 

shares under option.$18,686,107 $15,620,048 


Under each of the Company's employees' stock purchase plans 
approved by the shareholders in 1966 and 1970, eligible em¬ 
ployees may contribute up to 10% of their salary through payroll 
deductions to a stock purchase fund from which they are entitled 
to purchase up to 500,000 shares of common stock of the Company 
at 85% of the market price on a specified date. At December 31, 
1970 a cumulative total of 441,488 shares (341,386 at December 
31, 1969) had been so purchased. 

Authority to grant options under the Company's stock option 
and employee stock purchase plans expires five years from the 
date the plans were approved by the shareholders. 
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Notes to Financial Statements (continued) 


Note F—Long-Term Debt: 

Long-term debt payable after one year is summarized below: 



1970 

1969 

3.1% notes payable to 1975 . . . 

$ 16 , 000,000 

$ 18,000,000 

3*5% notes payable to 1973 .... 

11375,000 

13,125,000 

4.5% serial notes payable to 1974 

19,500,000 

21,000,000 

5% notes and bonds payable to 
1991. 

36,821,074 

37,663,906 

5.75% bonds payable to 1990 . 

3,699,218 

3,804,026 

6% bank loan payable 1972 , . 

9,600,000 

9,250,000 

6.75% bank loan payable 1973- 
1978 . 

4,000,000 

___ 

7% bank loans payable 1974- 
1978 . 

7,384,481 

5,464,481 

8.25% note payable 1974 . 

16,320,000 

15,725,000 

8.5% bank loans payable to 1973 

3,520,000 

5,280,000 

8.625% bank loan payable 1989 

9,600,000 

9,250,000 

3% to 8% mortgage and note 
obligations on real estate pay¬ 
able to 2001 . 

24,845,512 

26,085,819 

Other ..... . . 

4,674,540 

5,315,481 

Total 

$167,339,825 

$169,963,713 


Payments due on long-term debt during each of the next five 
years are 1971, $9,366,296 (included in current liabilities) ; 1972, 
$20,450,362; 1973, $19,958,054; 1974, $41,345,491 and 1975, 
$16,187,535. 

Note G—Acquisitions: 

In March 1969 the Company acquired The Richman Brothers 
Company, a manufacturer and retailer of men’s apparel; this 
acquisition was accounted for on a pooling of interests basis. In 
1969 the Company also acquired for cash several small shoe retail¬ 
ing companies located in Canada and Australia. 

Intangible assets, as shown in the accompanying consolidated 
balance sheet, represent the costs to acquire certain subsidiary 
companies not specifically assigned to the tangible assets acquired, 
It is the Company's policy not to amortize the cost of intangible 
assets acquired prior to 1970 unless, in the opinion of manage¬ 
ment, some diminution in their value occurs. At such time amorti¬ 
zation, computed on the straight-line method, is charged to income 
over the estimated period of remaining usefulness. 

Note H—Retirement Plans: 

The consolidated companies have noncontributory retirement 
plans for qualified officers and employees. Provisions for earned 
benefits are made by payments to insurance companies under an¬ 
nuity contracts, by contributions to trust funds or by balance sheet 
accruals. 

The total cost of all retirement plans for the year, including 
amortization of prior service costs, generally over ten to forty year 
periods, amounted to $10,332,912 ($9,725,712 in 1969). At 
December 31, 1970 and 1969, the actuarially computed value of 
vested benefits for the major plans was more than covered by the 
payments to insurance companies, accumulated trust funds or 
balance sheet accruals. 


Note I—Long-Term Leases: 

Minimum annual rentals in effect at December 31, 1970 and 
1969 under more than 4,100 and 4,000 store property leases, 
respectively, are summarized as follows: 


Leases expiring during: 

1970 

1969 

Next five years. 

. $ 20,145,253 

$17,222,987 

Six to ten years . . 

25,256,093 

24,260,045 

Eleven to twenty years . . . 

55,721,050 

45,404,080 

Twenty-one to thirty years . 

11,561,807 

7,057,800 

Subsequently. 

1,864,580 

2,100,196 


$114,548,783 

$96,045,108 


Total rent charged to expense for the year, including rentals 
based on a percentage of sales but excluding payments of real 
estate taxes, insurance and other expenses required under some 
leases, amounted to $117,067,823 in 1970 ($104,970,373 in 
1969). 

Note J—Net Income Per Share: 

Net income per common share—assuming no dilution—is based 
on the weighted average number of common shares outstanding 
during the year. Net income per common share—assuming full 
dilution—assumes (1) exercise of outstanding stock options with 
the related proceeds being used to acquire common stock and (2) 
conversion of outstanding preferred stock and elimination of the 
related preferred dividend requirement. 


Opinion of Independent Accountants 

To the Board of Directors and Shareholders of 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 

In our opinion, based on our examinations and on the reports 
mentioned below of other independent accountants, the accom¬ 
panying consolidated balance sheets, the related statements of 
consolidated income and retained earnings, and the consolidated 
statements of sources and disposition of working capital present 
fairly the financial position of F. W. Woolworth Co. and its 
consolidated subsidiaries at December 31, 1970 and 1969, the 
results of their operations and the sources and disposition of work¬ 
ing capital for the years then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles consistently applied. Our examina¬ 
tions of these statements were made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards and accordingly included such tests 
of the accounting records and such other auditing procedures as 
we considered necessary in the circumstances. We did not examine 
the consolidated financial statements of the subsidiaries of F. W. 
Woolworth Co. located in Canada, Germany and England, which 
statements w ? ere examined by other independent accountants 
whose reports thereon have been furnished to us. 

Price Waterhouse & Co. 

60 Broad Street 

New York, New York 10004 

February 25, 1971 
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F. \\ 7 , Woolworth Co. and Consolidated Subsidiaries 

Nine Year Summary 

(In thousands of dollars except per common share amounts) 



1970 

1969 

1968 

1967 

1966 

1965 

1964 

1963 

1962 

Number of stores 

3656 

3603 

3466 

3409 

3411 

3386 

3359 

3341 

2760 

Number of leased 
departments 

233 

194 

209 

168 

115 

65 

32 

26 

18 

Sales 

$2,527,965 

2,272,570 

2,009,417 

1,757,665 

1,649,369 

1,512,071 

1,403,993 

1,242,361 

1,165,753 

Depredation and 
amortization 

47,195 

43,713 

40,546 

37,801 

35,625 

34,284 

32,899 

30,690 

29,521 

Income of consolidated 
companies 

54,303 

49,601 

46,753 

44,581 

40,956 

38,309 

35,914 

27,759 

24,008 

Equity in income 
of F. W. Woolworth 
and Co., Limited, 
England 

22,321 

21,057 

23,714 

25,453 

30,154 

35,020 

24,525 

25,331 

24,375 

Net income 

76,624 

70,658 

70,467 

70,034 

71,110 

73,329 

60,439 

53,090 

48,383 

Per common share: 
Assuming no 
dilution 

2.52 

2.32 

2.31 

2.28 

2.32 

2.39 

1-95 

1.69 

1.53 

Assuming full 
dilution* 

2.43 

2.25 

2.25 







Working capital 

309,405 

327,822 

314,077 

303,356 

276,416 

271,564 

254,51 L 

243,119 

208,951 

Properties—net 

539,706 

487,265 

451,273 

426,753 

407,589 

389,083 

381,100 

377,800 

360,259 

Long-term debt 

167,340 

169,964 

154,087 

147,428 

144,304 

148,967 

154,269 

168,755 

128,991 

Common shareholders' 
equity 

752,609 

714,493 

677,599 

645,273 

605,128 

570,203 

527,706 

497,041 

471,970 

Per common share 

26.08 

24.81 

23.61 

22.48 

20.94 

19.59 

18.13 

17.07 

16.21 

Common stock 
dividends 

34,590 

33,075 

28,792 

28,958 

28,995 

29,111 

28,140 

26,442 

24,260 

Per common share 

1.20 

1.15 

1.00 

1.00 

1,00 

1.00 

.97 

.91 

.83 


Per common share amounts reflect the 3-for-l stock split effected in May 1964. 

* For the years 1962-1967 there was no dilution of net income per common share as defined in Accounting Principles Board Opinion 15- 
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F. W. Woolworth Co. Executive and Principal Office: Woolworth Building, New York, N. Y. 10007 
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Lester A. Burcham 
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Clifford O, Anderson 
Lester F. Davis 
Harry B. Fogerson 
Donald J. Gerstenberger 
John L. Gushman 
W. Robert Harris 
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George F. James 
Seymour H. Knox 
Fred M. Kirby, II 
Robert C. Kirkwood 
Seymour H. Knox, III 
George H. Lesch 
John W. Lynn 
Harold J. McPhail 
Ernest L. G. Medcalf 
Andrew F. Peck 
James E, Pierce 
John S. Roberts 
James B. Stuart 
Keith L. Sumner 
James R. Webb 
Henry R. Wilson 
Robert W, Young 

Honorary Director 
James T. Leftwich 

Officers 

Lester A. Burcham 
Chairman of the Board 
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John S. Roberts 
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W. Robert Harris 
Executive Vice-President 
Henry R. Wilson 
Executive Vice-President 
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James R. Webb 
Vice-President 
Finance 

Robert W. Young 

Vice-President 

Personnel 

Harry B. Fogerson 

Vice-President 

Store Development 

Lester F, Davis 

Vice-President 

Keith L, Sumner 

Vice-President 

Expense 

Hubert P. Smith 

Vice-President 

Public Relations 

James E. Pierce 

Vice-President 

Research and 

Corporate Planning 

John W. Lynn 

Vice-President 

Merchandising 

Willard A. Getzelmann 

Vice-President 

Restaurant Operations 


Policy and 
Finance Committee 

Lester A. Burcham 
Chairman 

Clifford O. Anderson 
John L. Gushman 
Harold H. Helm 
George F. James 
Robert C. Kirkwood 
Seymour H. Knox 
Fred M. Kirby, II 
Seymour H. Knox, III 
George H. Lesch 
Andrew F. Peck 
John S. Roberts 


Regional Vice-Presidents 

William G. Baker, Jr. 
Northeastern Region 

Walter C. Pierce 
Mid-Atlantic Region 

Edmund H. Burke 
Southeastern Region 

Harry E. Davidson 
North Central Region 


C. Walton Backhaus 
Midwestern Region 

John L. Sullivan 
South Central Region 

Ernest W, Kauffman 
Pacific Region 


Limited—Great Britain 


F. W, Woolworth and Co., 

Ernest L ,G. Medcalf 
Chairman of the Board 


Executive Committee 

Lester A. Burcham 
Chairman 
John S. Roberts 
W. Robert Harris 
Henry R. Wilson 
Seymour H, Knox, III 
Lester F. Davis 
Harry B. Fogerson 
John W. Lynn 
James E. Pierce 
Keith L. Sumner 
James R. Webb 
Robert W. Young 

Harry E. Moedinger 

Vice-President 

Sales Promotion 

David E. Cbenault 

Vice-President 

Woolco Department Stores 

Caryl T. Haildorson 

Secretary and 

Assistant Treasurer 

Clayton H. Van Buren 

Treasurer 

George W. Ramsey 

Comptroller and 

Assistant Treasurer 

Donald K. Downs 
Assistant Vice-President 
Merchandising 
Gerald S. Stubbs 
Assistant Vice-President 
Merchandising 
Aubrey C. Lewis 
Assistant Vice-President 
Career Development 
Robert C. Heller 
Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer 
Robert G. Zimmermann 
Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer 
Raymond W. Paulsen 
Assistant Secretary and 
Assistant Treasurer 
John T. Curtis 
Assistant Treasurer 
William H. Precht 
Assistant Treasurer 
Olaf H. Hage 
Assistant Secretary 


Consolidated Subsidiaries 

F. W, Woolworth Co,, Limited, Canada 

Harold J. McPhail 

President and Managing Director 

F. W. Woolworth Co., G.m.b.H., Germany 
Bruno Weiss 
Managing Director 

F. W. Woolworth Co., S.A. de C.V., Mexico 
Lee S. Ransopher 

Vice-President and Managing Director 

Kinney Shoe Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

James B, Stuart 
President 

Woolworth Espahoia, S.A. 

Thomas H. Gato 
President 

The Richman Brothers Company, Cleveland, Ohio 

Donald J. Gerstenberger 

President 

Woolco Department Stores 

David E. Chenault 
Vice-President 

Urbain Van Laecken 
General Manager, U.S.A. 

Charles A. Cadieux 
General Manager, Canada 

Transfer Agents 

First National City Bank 

111 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 10015 

The Northern Trust Company 

50 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilk 60690 

Registrars 

Irving Trust Company 

One Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 10015 

Continental Illinois National Bank 

and Trust Company of Chicago 

231 So. La Salle Street, Chicago, Ilk 60690 

The Shareholders Meeting 
The next annual meeting of the shareholders will be 
held on Wednesday, May 19, 1971. A formal notice 
of the meeting, together with a proxy statement and 
form of proxy, will be mailed to each shareholder 
on or about April 9, 1971, at which time proxies 
will be requested by the Management. 
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Woolworth Building, 233 Broadway 
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